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love underlies the rule he will, by degrees,
obey because he ought. A true disciplinarian
must be a true lover. True obedience is the
expression of love/'

The measure in which John Meigs himself
embodied his own ideal of high, yet loving
challenge to a boy's truthfulness was nobly
expressed in an editorial in the Outlook of
November, 1911, by Ernest Hamlin Abbott,
himself a graduate of The Hill:

" Even those who owe most to him cannot
explain his power; they remember, however,
certain things that might help to describe
it. They can remember that he never ap-
peared suddenly upon them, but that always
his heavy footfall, every ounce of his great
frame telling at each step, resounded through
the corridors as he approached; and in the
memory of that sound they find their most
vivid impression of what is meant by the
hatred of sham, subterfuge and unfairness.
They can remember the silence that fell upon
the gathering of boys when they saw in his
face the suppressed anger at some meanness
or pretense, and awaited the words that would
fall like cudgels on the offender; and in the
memory of such an occasion they find their
most vivid impression of what is meant by
the searching of conscience. They remember
that even while still wincing from some just
rebuke they were willing to go to him, if
need be, with their confidences; and in thaterend shows appreciation
